Prefa 
‘The following speech was made under peculiar 
circumstances. ‘The two Senators from Illinois 
had sustained all the measures of adjustment Up- 
on his return home, Mr. Douglas found that the 
Provisions of the Fugitive bill Had been so 
misrepresented, that public opinion was lo 
fierce in its condemnation. The common conned 
of the city of Chicago, in their offivial capacity, 
passed resolutions denouncing the law ns a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States and of 
the higher law of Gop, and those Senators and 
Representatives wha voted for it, and also.those 
who were absent and consequently did not vote 
gninst it, ax traitors, Benedict Arnolds, and Judas 
Tscariots, ‘The council also’ relensed the ‘citizens, 
pfficers.and police of the city” from alLobligation 
1 desiet or participate in the execution of the law, 
and declared that “it ought not to be respected by 
any intelligent community.” On sthe next night; 
mass meeting of the citizens was held for the pur- 
pose of approving and sunctioning the action of the 
common couneil, and organizing violent and suc- 
cessful resistanice to the execution of the law. A 
committee reported to this meeting a sories of reso- 
lutions more revolutionary in their character, and 
going to a greater extent in resisting the authority 
of the Federal Government, than eyon those of the 
common council. Numerous speeches, in support 
of the resolutions, were received with boisterous 
and furious npplause, pledging their authors to re- 
iat even unto the dungeon and the grave. At length 
Mr. Douglas, being the only member of the Illinois 
Wolegation then in the city, appeared upon the 
stand, and stated, that in consequence of the action 
of the common council and the pbrenzied excite- 
ment which seomed to rage all around him, be de- 
fired to be hoard before the assembled people of 
the city in v ion of all the mensures of nd- 
justment, and especially of the Fugitive Slave law. 
He suid be would not make a speech that night, be- 
cause the call for the meeting was not sufficiently 
broad to authorize a speech in defence of those 
measures; but he would nvail himself of that op- 
portunity to give notice that on the next night he 
would address the people of Chicago upon these 
subjects. Ho invited men of all parties and shades 
of opinion to attend and participate in the proceed- 
ings, and assured them that he woul! answer every 
objection mate, and every question which should 
be propounded, touching the measnres of ndjust- 
mont, and especially the Fugitive bill, After fur- 
ther discussion, and much: confusion and opposi- 
tion, the meeting was induced to adjourn, and hear 
Mr. Douglas's defence before they woulil condemn. 
him. In the meantime, the excitement continued 
fo increase, ard the noxt night (Oct, 24d) a tre- 
mendous concourse of people assembled—by far 
the largest mecting ever held in the city—and Mr. 
Douglas delivered aspecch, of which the following 
isa fair anil tolerably gooil report, so far as to em- 
Drare the argument, omitting necessarily numerous 
incidents which could not be preserved by the re 
porter. The meeting then resolved unanimously 
to fhithfully carry into effect the provisions of the 
Fugitive Slave luv, and to perform every other du- 
ty and obligation under the Constittion of the 
United States. Tho meeting also adopted, with 
only eight or (en dissenting voices, « resolution. re- 
tuilinting the-sction of the ‘common council, anil 
rived with Three or Duwg 
Hee ee tne. Constitution, ait eaNeRES! 
glorious Union. On the next might common 
council of the city of Chicago again assembler, 
ani repealed their nullifying resolutions by a vote 
of 12101 
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SPEECH. 


Mn. Dovoras said 

The agitation on the subject of Slavery now ra- 
ping through the breadth of the lund presents a 
Most oxtrnordinary Congress, after a 
protracted session of nearly ten months, sti 
in passing a system of measures. whi eved 
to be just to all parts of the Republic, nnd onght to 
bo eatisfactory to the people. The South has not 
triumphed over the North, nor bas the North 
achieveil a victory over the South. Neither party 
has male any humiliating concessions (o the other. 
Each has preserved its honor, while neither has 
surrendered an important right, or sacrificed any 
substantial interest. The measures composing the 
scheme of adjustment are believed to be in harmo- 
ny with the principles of justice and the Constitu- 
tion. 

‘An‘l yet we find that the agitation is re-opened 
in the two oxtremes of the Union with renewed 
yigor and increased violence. In some of the 
Southern States, special sessions of the Levis!atures 
are being culled for the purpose of organizing sys- 
tomatic and efficient measnres of resistance to the 
execution of the laws of the land, and for the adop- 
tion of Disunion as the remedy. In the Northern 
States, municipal corporations, and other o=ganixed 
bodies of men, are nullifving the acts of Congress, 
and raising tho standard of rebellion against the 
authority of the Federal Government. 

At the South, the mensures of adjustment are 
denounced asin disgraceful surrender of Southern 
rights to Northern abolitionism. 

‘At the North, the same measures are denounced 
with equal violence, as a total abandonment of the 
rights of freemen to conciliata the slave power. 

‘The Southern disunionists repudiate the author- 
ity of the bighest judicial tribunal on earth, upon 
tho ground that it is a pliant and corrup 
ment in the hands of Northern fanaticism. 

The Northern nullifiers refuse to subthit the 
points al issue to the same exalted tribunal, upon 
the ground that the Supreme Court of the United 
States is acorrupt and supple instrament in the 
hands of the Southern slaye-ocracy. 

For these contradictory reasons the peopl in 
both sections of the Union are called upon to resist 
the laws of the land, and the authority of the Fe 
eral Government, by violence, even unto death 
and disunion. 2 +3: 

Strange und contradictory positions! 

Both cannot be true, and I trust in God neither 
may prove tobe. We have fallen on evil times, 
when passion, and prejudice, and ambition, can 50 
blind the judgments and deaden the consciences of 
men, that the troth cannot be seen and felt. The 
people of the North, or the South, or both, are act- 
Ing under a fatal delusion. Should we not pause, 
and rofleot, and consider, whether we, os well ns 
thoy, have not been egregiously deceived upon this 
subject? It is my, parses this evening to give a 
candid and impartial exposition of these measures, 
{o tho end that tho truth may be known, It does 
not become a'free people to rush madly and blind- 
ly into violence, and bloodshed, and death, and dis- 
union, without firat satisfying our consciences upon 
whose souls the guilty consequences must rest. 

The measures, known as the Adjustment or 
Compromise scheme, are six in number. 

1. The admission of California, with her free 
titution. 

2, The creation of a Territorial government for 

Utah, leaving the people to regulate their own do- 

mestic institutions, 

$. The creation of a Territorial government with 
New Mexico, with like provisions. 

4, The adjustment of the disputed boundary 
with Texas. 

5. The abolition of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. 

6. The Fugitive Slave bill. 

‘The first three of these measures—Culifornia, 
Utob, and New Mexico—I prepared with my own 
bands, and reported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, as its chairman, in the precise shape in 
which they now stand on the statute book, with one 
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baal amendments, for which I also 
fore, hold myself responsible to you, 
as my Constituents, for those measures ns they pass- 
cd. ‘If there is anything wrong in them, hold me 
accountably ; if there is unything of merit, give the 
credit (o those who passed the bills. These meus- 


ciple that every people ought to possess the right 

of forming and regulating their own internal con- 

cerns and domestic institutions in their own 

Tt was supposed that those of our fellow ci 

whi emigrated fo the shores of tho Pacific and to 

our other tereifories, were ox capable of self-gov- 

Criment naiticir neighbaRs and Kindred whom they 

TeMevERind theta aA there was no ruaton fbr bes 
é lost any of their intelligence 


Erosty Ures are predicated on the great fundamental prin- 
sai 


lioving that they hv 
or piltriotism by the wayside, while crossing the 
Tsthmoapr the Plains. Tt-awas alan belived, that 
aver thver armval in the country, when thuy tad 
become familiar with its topography, climate, pro- 
ductions, nd resources, and wad connected their 
destiny with it, they were fully as competent to 
judge for thomeelyes what kind of laws and insti- 
tutions were best adapted to their conilition and 
interests, as we were who never saw the country, 
and knew very little about it. To question their 
competency to do this, was to deny their capacity 
for self-government. If they have the requisite in- 
(ellizenve and honesty to be intrusted with the en- 
actment of Inws for the government of white men, 
T know of no reason why they should not be deem- 
ed competent to legislate for the negro. If they 
are sufficiently enlightened to make laws for the 
protection of life, liberty, and properly—of morals 
und education—to determine the relation of hus- 
band and wife, of parent and child—I um not 
aware that it requires any higher degree of 
zation to regulate the affairs of master and servant. 
‘Thesé things are all confided by the Constitution 
fo each State to decide for itself, and I know of no. 
reason why the same principle should not be ex- 
tended to the Territories. My yotes and acts baye 
been in accordance with these views in all cases, 
except the instances in which I yoted under your 
instructions. Those were your votes, and not 
mine. I entered my protest’ against them at the 
time—before and after they were recorded—and 
shall never hold myself responsible for them. 1 
believed then, ahd believe nov, that it was better 
for the cause of freedom, of humanity, and of ri 
publicmnism, to leave the people interested to set- 
te all these questions for themselves. They ha’ 
intellect and consciences as well as we, und have 
more interest in doing that which is best for them- 
selves and their posterity, than we haye as their 
aelf-constituted and officions guardians, I deem it 
fortunate for the peace and harmony of the coun- 
try that Congress, taking the same view of the sub- 
ject, rejected the Proviso, and passed the bills in 
the shape in which I originally reported them. So 
lavery is concerned, I am sure that any 

man who will take the pains to examine the history 
of the question, will come to tha conclusion that 
this is the true policy, as well as the sound repub- 
lican doctrine. Mr. Douglas bere went into a bi: 
torical view of the subj to show that Slavepy 
had never been excluded in fact from one inch of 
the American Continent by act of Congress.— 
When the Federal’ Gonstitution was formed in '87, 
twelve of the thirteen States, then composing the 
Confederation, held slaves, and sustained the insti- 
tutton OP SIavetssby cei Jayer. Since that period 
slavery had been abolished in six of ese twelve 
original slave States. How was this effected? Not 
by an act of Congress. Not by the interposition of 
the Federal Government. Congress had no power 
over the subject, and never attempted to interfere 

it. Slavery was abolished in those States by 
the people of each, acting for themselves, and upon 
their own motion and responsibility. ‘The people 
became convinced that it was for their own inter- 
eats, and the interests of their posterity, pecuniari- 
ly and morally, and they did it of their own free 
will, and rigidly enforced their own laws, 

So it wns in the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, By the act of Congress, known as the Ordi 
ince of 87, slavery was prohibited by law, but 
not excladed in fact Slavery existed in the Tei 
ritories of Illinois and In spite of the ordi 
nance, under the author of the territorial laws, 
Illinois was » slaveholding Territory in defiance of 
the act of Congress, but became a free State by the 
Action of our own people, when they framed’ our 
State constitution, preparatory to their admission 
intothe Union, So it was with Indiana. Oregon 
prohibited slavery by the action of her people un- 
der their provisional government, several years be- 
fore Congress established a Territorial Govern- 
ment. 
ded, and free ixstitutions established, it has been 
done by the voluntary action of the people inter- 
ested. Wherever Congress attempted to interfere 
in opposition to the wishes of the people of the ter- 
ritory, its enactments remained a dead letter upon 
the statute book, and the people took such legisla- 
tive action as comported with their inclinations 
and supposed interests, 

Mr. Douglas then referred to the country acquir- 
ed from Mexico, and called the attention of the au- 
dience to the fact that the abolitionists had all pre- 

icted that slavery would certainly be introduced 
into those territories, unless Congress interfered 
and prohibited it by law, and condemned him be- 
cause he was opposed to such interference. The 
problem is now solved. What was then a matier 
of opinion and disputation, has become an histori- 
cal fact. Time has settled the controversy, and 
shown who was right and who was wrong. The 
Wilmot Proviso was not adopted. Congress did 
not prohibit slavery in those territories, and yet 
slavery dees not exist in them. In California it 
was prohibited by the peopla in the constilution 
with which that State was admitted into the Union, 
Tt is well known that the people of New Mexico, 
when they formod a constitution with the viow of 
asking admission, also. prohibited slayer: 

facts show conclusively that all the predictions of 
the abolitionists upon’ this subject have been falsi 
fied by history, and that my own have been lite: 

ly fulfilled. Tvrefer to these facts, notin the spirit 
of self-gratulation, but to show that these men, who 
have alarmed the friends of freedom, and for atime 
partially controlled the popular sentiment, wore 
themselves mistaken, and misled their followers; at 
the same time that their doctrine at war with 
the whole spirit of our republican institutions. 

But let us return to the measures immediately 
uniler discussion. It must be conceded that the 
question of the admission of California was not free 
from difficulty, independent of the sabject of sla- 
very. ‘Where were many irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings; in fact, every step in her application for 
ailmission was irregular, when viewed with refer- 
ence to @ literal compliance with the most approved 
roles and usages in the admission of new States— 
On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that 
this resulted from the necessity of the case. Con- 
gress had failed to perform ils daty—bhad establish- 
ed no territorial government, and made no provis- 
ionfor her admission into the Union. She was 
left without government, and was therefore com- 
pelled to provide one for herself. She could not 
conform to rules which bad not been established, 
nor comply with laws which Congress bad failed to 
enact, ‘The.same irregularities had occurred, how- 
eyer, and been waived, in the admission of other 
States under peculiar cireumstances. True, they 
had not all occurred in the case of any one State; 
bot some had in one, others in another; so that, by 
looking into the circumstances attending the admis- 
sion of each of the new States, we find that all of 
| these irregularities, as they are called, had inter- 
| vened and been waived in the course of our legis- 

lative history. Besides, the territory of California 
{ras too extensive for one State, (if we are to adopt 


In short, wherever slavery has been exclo-|s 


the old States as a guide in carving ont now ones,) 
being about three times the <ize of New York ; and 
her boundaries were unnatural and unreasonable, 
disregarding the topography of the country, and 
embracing the whole mining region nnd her coast 
in the limits. Thus it will be seen that the slavery 
question was not the only real difficulty that the 
admission of California presented to the minds of 
calm and reflecting men; although it cannot be 
denied that it was the exviting cause, which stimu- 
lated a large poution of the people in one séction to 
demand ber instant admission, and in the other, to 
insist opon her unconditional rejection. Even in 
this point of view, I humbly conceive, that the ul- 
tras in each extreme of the Republic, acted onder 
a misconception of their true interests und real pol- 
iey. 
ture of the country, her rock: sanda, alevation 
dthove the sca, cis, ml, aap! erat 

bound to be free territory by the decision of her 
own people, no matte= when admitted or how divi- 
ded. Hence, if considered with reference to the 
preponderance of political power between the free 
and slaveholding Stutes, it was nvanifestly the true 
policy of the South to include the whole country in 
one State; while the same reasons should have 
induced the North to subdivide it into as many 
States'as the extent of the territory would justify. 
But, in my opinion, it was not proper for Congress 
{o act upon any such principle. We should know 
no North, no South, in our legislation; but look 
to the interests ‘of tha whole country. By our ne- 
tion in'this case, the rights and priviliges of Califor- 
nia and the Pacific coast were principally \o be af- 
fected. By erecting the country into one State 
instead of three, the people are to be represented 
in the Senate by two in the place of six Sknators. 
If their interests suffer in consequenco, they can 
blame no one but themselves; for Congress only 
confirmed what they hud previonsly done. ‘The 
problem in relation to slavery shovld have been 
much more easily solved. It was a question which 
concerned the people of California alone. The 


‘The whole of Gxlifornia—from the very na- jt n 

i -sgeineipate the few slaves that are there, and in- 

Gere with 10 tiyan’s right of property. It sim- 
pry 


ib Hood and treasorepthevespenses of a civil war. 

‘The next in the sories of measures was tho bill 
forithe abolition of tho slave trade in tho District 
of Columbia. ‘This bill was.prepared and reported 
bythe Committee of Thirteen, and I gave it my 
“omial support. Tt hus been reprosented at tho 
Sojth as a concession to the North, to induce us to 
pefiorm our duties under the Constitution in the 
Soreender of fugitives from labor, and much op- 
position has been raised against the whole scheme 

Adjustment on that account. I did not regard 
itiu that light. My yote was given upon no such 
fonsiderations. I believed each of the measures 
bstantially right itself, and, under the extra- 
elinary circumstances by which we were sur- 
Founded, eminently wise and expedient. The bill 
lo-S not abolish Mitsiisr te the district—does not 


TOvidew that sinyes Shall not be bronght from 
the surrounding States, or elsawhere, Into the Pits | 
trict for sale. In this respeet, Congress only fol- 
lowed the example of the legislatures of Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and, in fuct, most of the 
slaveholding States. ‘The country embraced with- 
in the limits of the District of Columbia, therefore, 
stunds in precisely the same relution tothe slave 
trade under this nar that it would have 

der the laws of Maryland, if it hnd nev 
separated from that State. What justification can 
there be, then, for thenssertion that this was a con- 
cession to the North? [t does nothing more nor 
less than to apply the genoral principles of the lea- 
lation of a majority of the southern Statea to the 
District of Columbia. But, while it was no conces- 
sion from one section to the other, I had a right to 
expect that those modern philanthropists who have 
declaimed so. eloquently and violently against the 
disgrace of the National Capitol, by the slave trade 
Within its precincts, would have rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding joy at the passage of thisiact. I have lis- 
(ened in vain for one word of approval'or commen- 
dationgfrom the advocates of abolition and’ nullifi- 


other States of the Union had no interest in it,and 
no right to interfure with it. South Carolina set- 
tled that question within her own limits tsuit her 
self; Ilinois hus decided iv in a manngr satisfuc- | 
tory to ber own people; and upon what principle ; 
ure we fo deprive the people of the State of Cali- | 
fornia of a right which is common to/every State in | 
the Union? i 

Tho bills establishing territorial governments for | 
Utah and New Mexico are silent upon the subject! 
of slavery; except the provision that, when they 
should be admitted into the Union as States, each 
should decide the question of slayery for itself— | 
This latter provision was not incorporated in my 
original bills, forthe reason that I conceived it t¢ 
involve a principle so clearly deducible from the 
Constitution, that it was unnecessary to embody it 
in the form of legal enactment. But when it wi 
offered asin amendment to the bills, I cheerfully 
voted for it, lest its rejection should be deemed 1 
denial of the principle asserted in it. The uboli- 
tionists of the North profess to regard these bills #8 
a total abandonment of the principles of freedom, 
because they do not contain an express prohibition 
of slavery; while the ultras of the South denounee 
the same measures as equivalent to the Wilmyt 
Proviso. 

Of the Texas boundary I have but little to say, 
for the reason that I scarcely heard it alluded 
to sincé my return home, although ony osapllls ¥ 
are made sgninst itin other portions of the free 
States. Tt was an unfortunate dispute, which could 
result. in no practicul benefit to either party, ao 
matter how decided. ‘The territory in controverly 
was of no considerable value. If there wus a spt 
upon the face of the American continent moje 
worthless than any other; if there was a barrin 
waste more dosolate—sands more arid, and rocks 
more naked than all others—it was the country {n 
dispute between ‘Tex angie United State: 

almost inuccessitle 


Distant from nav 
for want of means of communication ; void of tia- 
ber, fuel, water or soil, with the exception of hero 
ani there a nook in tho gorges of the mountains; 
us it afforded. hiding 
i 3. And yat 
us and fierce 
in consequence of the barrenness of the country. 
Texas believed it torbe hers, and deemed it « point 
of honorto maintain her title atall hazards and 
against all odds. Many of the States entertainil 
donbis of the validity of the ‘Texan n, while 
others considered it entirely without foundation.— 
state.of the case, ench party having partial 
ion, was mustering troops to render its por 
in complete to the exclusion of the other. 
Many of the slaveholding States, from symputby 
with the peculiar institutions of Texas, woro pro 
paring to array themselves on the one side ; while 
most of the free States, from aversion to those ij 
stitutions, were expected to array themselves o@ 

the other. 

Thus were we plunging headlong and madly ine 
to aciyil war, involving results which no homay 
wisdom could foresee, and consequences whic) 
could be contemplated only with horror. 

Fortunately this unnatoral strogzle was averted 
by the fimely and judicious interposition of Con} 
gress. The Commiitee on Territories, to whom thd 
subject had been referred, found it impossible td 
ascerjain and agree upon the true boundary line of 
Texas, and accordingly autlorized me; as their 
chairman, to report bill for adjusting the bounda. 
ry upon an arbitrary but conyenint line, drawn 
through the centre of the Desert, and to pay ‘Tex- 
as dollars for relinquishing her claim 
to the waste lands outside of that line. I, there, 
fore, reported this provision, at the same time tha 
I brought in the bills for California, Utah, and New 
Mexico, with the intention of moving to fill the 
blank with ten millions of dollars. When the Com. 
mitteo of ‘Thirteen, which was subsequently. ap- 

inted, united into one the several bills which had 
eenmrenortedluylinee Gammittea ‘ons Cernitaried 
and thus formed what bas been known as the “Onr 
nibus Bill,” they made alight change in the line 
which had been agreed upon by the Territorial 
committee, Upon the defeat of the Omnibus, My. 
Pierce, of Maryland, brought in» separate bil 
for adjusting this boundary, predicated upon tle 
principle, also, of an ry but convenient lire 
through the Desert, changing the courses, howeveh, 
s0.a8 fo obviute some objections which have bea 
urged to the others, and paying Texas ten million} 
of dollars for relinquishing her claim. This bill, af; 
ter having been joined in the House of Represent) 
atives to the ablishing a Territorial govern4| 
ment for New Mexico, passed! both Houses and be 
came the law of the land. The people of ‘Texay 
have since ratified it at the polls by an overwhelm:| 
ing majority; and thus this dangerous element of 
agitation bas been withdrawn from the controversy 
by the mutual assentof the parties. And yet there 
are organized parties, in both extremes of the Un- 
ion, who are striving to re-open the controversy, 
by persuading the people that the rights and inter- 
este of their own particular section bave been| 
basely betrayed in the settlement of this question. 
At the South, it is boldly proclaimed, and every 
where repeated, that sixty thousand square miles 
of slane-terrifory have been sold and converted inta 
Jvee-soil. On the other hand, the Northern null 
fiers and Abolitionists are industriously impressing 
it upon tho people that more than fifty thousan 
square miles of free-soil have been transferred to 
‘Texas, and converted into stave-territory by the act 
of Congress adjusting the Texas boundary. Such 
nre the extremities to which prejudice snd -umbi- 
tion can leudidesperate men! Neither party has 
gained or lost any thing, so far asthe question of 
slavery is concerned. ‘Tvxas has gained ton mil- 
lions of dollars, and the United States have saved, 


eation. While the whole series of Compromise 
feisures are denounced in coarse and unmeasured 
terms, not one word of congratulation to the friends 
of freedom—not a word of approval of the act or 
of the conduct of those who yoted for it—is nl- 
lowed to escape their lips. All the other measures 
of the scheme of adjustment are attempted to be 
kept in the buck ground, and concealed from the 
public view, in order that more prominence and 
importance may be given to what they are pleased 
to cull “THE INFAMOUS FUGITIVE SLAVE DILI 

Before I proceed to the exposition of that Will, T 
will read the preamble aud resolutions passed by 
the common council of this city, night before ast. 

Mr. Douarass then read us follows = 

Whereas, The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the privilego of the writ of Hubeas 
Corpus shull not be suspended, unless when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it; and, 

Vhereas, ‘The late act of Congress, purporting 
to he for the recovery of fugitive slaves, virtually 
suspends the Habeas Corpus and abolishes the right 
of trial by jury, and by its provisions, not only fu 
gitiye shives, but white men, “owing service” to 
another in anotlier State, viz., the apprentice, the 
mechanic, the farmer, the laborer engaged on con- 
tract or othorwise, whose terms of service are un- 
expired, may be captured and carried off’ summa- 
rily, and without logal -resonfce of any kind: and, 

Whereas, No law can be legally or moratly bind- 
ing on us which violates the provisions of the Con- 
stitution; and, 

Whereas, Above all, in the responsibilities of hu- 
man life, and the practice and propagation of Chris- 
lianity, the laws of God should be held paramount 
toall human compacts and statutes: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Senators anid Representa- 
tivesin Congress from the Pree States, who aided 
and assisted in the passage of this infamous law, 
and those who basely sneaker away from their 
seats, and thereby evaded (he question, richly mer- 
it the reproach of all lovers of freedom, and nro fit 
only to be ranked with the traitors, Benedict Ar- 
nold and Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Lord 
and Master for thirty pieces of silver. 

And Resolved, That the citizens, officers, nnd 
police of the city be, andithey are hereby, request- 
eil to abstain from any and all interference in the 
capture and delivering up of the fugitive from un- 
righteous oppression, of whatever nation, namo, or 
color. 

Resolved, Thnt the fugitive slave law lately passed 
by Congress isa cruel and unjust Jaw, and ovght 
not to be respected by any intelligent communit: 
and that this Council will not require the city 1 
lice to render any ussistance for the arrest of fugi- 
tive sla’ 

Ayes.—Ald. Milliken, Loyd, Sherwood, Foss, 
Throop, Sherman, Richards, Brady, and Dodge, 

Nays.—Ald. Page and William 

Bat for the pnssage of theso resolutions, said Mr. 
D., should not bave addressed you this evening, 
nor, indeed, at any time before my return to the 
Capitol. Ihave no desire to conceal or wi hhold | 
my opinions, no wish to avoid the responsibility of. 
a full and frank expression of them, upon this and 
all other subjects which were embraced in the ac- 
tion of the lust session of Congress. My. raasons 
for wishing to avoid public discussion at this time, 
were to be found in the state of my health and the 
short time allowed me to remain among 

Now to the resolutions. I make no criticism up- 
on the Janguuge in which they are expressed; that 
is a matter of taste, and in every thing of that kind 
Ldefer to the superior refinement of our city fa- 
thers, But it cannot be disguised that the polite 
epithets of “traitors, Benedict Arnold and Judas 
Iscariot, who betrayed bis Lord and Master for thir- 
ty pieces of silver,” will be understood nbroad as 
having a direct personal application to my esteemed 
collengue, General SareLps, and rat What- 
ever may have been the intention of those who 
voted for the resolutions, I will do the members of 
the council the justice to say, that I do not believe 
they intended to make any such application. Bat 
their secret intentions are of little consequence, 
when they give their official sanction to a charge of 
infamy, clothed in such language that every man 
who reads it must give it a personal application— 
The whole affuir, however, looks strange, and even 
ludicrous, when contrasted with the cordial recop- 
tion and public demonstrations of kindness and 
confidence, and even gratitude for supposed servi- 
ces, extended to my colleague and myself upon our 
arrival in this city one week ago. Then we were 
welcomed home as puolic benefictors, and invited 
to partake of « pubic dinner by an invitation n; 
merously signed by men of all parties and shades 
of opinion. The invitation had no sooner been de- 
clined, for reasons which were supposed to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, and my colleague started for his 
home, than the common council, who are presumed 
io speak officially for the whole population of the 
city, attempted fo brand’ their honored guests with 
infamy, and denounce them as Benedict Arnolds 
and Judas Iscariots! 

Thave read somewhere that it was a polite cus- 
tom, in other countries and a differant age, to in- 
Vite those whom they secretly wished to destror to 
a feast, in order to secure a niore convenient op- 
fortunity of administering the hemlock! I acquit 
the common council of any design of introducing 
that custom into our hospitable city. But I have 
done with this subject, so far as it has a’personal 
bearing, ” 

It is a far more infortant and serious matter 
when viewed with reference tothe principles in- 
volved, and the.consequences which may reault— 
The common council of the city of Chicago have 
assumedito themselves the ripht, and actually ex- 
ercised the power, of determining the validity of 


is | with such a certificate from the commissioner or 


an ct of Congréss, afd hayadoalnred it void, upon 
the groupd'that it violates the Constitution of tho Unit- 
td Sintes and the Iuw.of-God! Theyhave gone fur- 
ther; they declared, by a solemn official net, that a law 

assed by Congress “ought not to ho respected by any 
Antelligent community," and have called upon “the cit 
Tens, officers, ani police of the city" to abstain from 
(dering any aid. or, assistance in Tks execution !— 
What is this but naked, unmitigated nollification ? An 
act of the American Congress nollified by the com. 
mon conncil of the city of Chicago! Whence did the 
conneil derive their authority? I have been able to 
find no such provision in the city charter, nor am I 
awaro that tholegislature of Illinois is vested with any 
rightful power to confer such authority, I have yet to 
learn that a subordinate municipal corporation is li- 
censeil to raise the standard of rebellion, and throw off 
the authority of the Federal Government, at pleasure ! 
‘This is a great improvement upon South Carolina nul- 
ification. "Tt dispenses with the trouble, delay, nud ex- 
pense of convening legislatures and assembling con- 
ventions of the people, for the purpose: of resolving 
shemselyes backinto their original elements, prepa 
tory to the’ cuntoupoatcd “te fou. Tt-hos 
merit of marching directly to its Object; sat 
ple resolution. written and adopted on the sume niphy, 
relieving the people from their oaths and allegiance, 
and of putting the nation and its laws at defiance! It 
Vins heretofore been supposed, by men of antiquated 
notions, who have not kept up with the progress of the 
‘ge, that the Supreme Court of the United Sintes was 
invested with the power of determining the validity of. 
An act of Congress passed in pursuance of the forms of. 
the Constitution. ‘Whis was the doctrine of tho entire 
North, and of the nation, when it becamo necessary to 
exert the whole power of the Government to put down 
nullification in another portion of the Union, . But the 
spirit of the age is progressive, and is by no means con 
fined (0 advancement in tho arts_and physical sciences. 
‘Dhe science of politics and of government is also rap- 
idly advancing to maturity and perfection, Tt is not 
Jong since that I heard an eminent Inwyer propose an 
important reform in the admirable judicial sistem of 
our State, which, he thought, would render it perfect, 
I: was so simpla and eminently practicable, thatit could 
Hot fail to excite the ndmiration of even the casual in- 
quirer. His proposition was, thnt our judicial system 
should be so improved as to allow an’ appeal, on all 
constitutional questions, from the sapreme court of this 
State to two justices of the peace! 

When that shall have been effected, bat one other 
reform will bo necessary to render our national 
perfect, and that is to change the federal Constitution, 

as to nuthiorize an appeal upon all questions touch- 
ing the validity of acts of Congress, from the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the common council of 
tho city of Chicago! 

So much for the general principles involved in the 
acts of the council, I will now examine hrifily the 
specific grounds of objection urged by the council 
against the € Slave bill as reasous why it should 
not be obeyed, 

‘The objections are two in number: First, that itsus- 
pends the writof habeas corpus in time of peace, in 
Violation of the Constitution; secondly, that it abol- 
shes tho right of trial by jury, 

How the councibobtained the 
two odious provisions were containe 
unable to divine. One thing is certain, that the mem: 
bers of the council who voted for these resolutions had 
never read the law, or they: woulll have discovered their 
mistake. ‘There is not one word in it in respect to the 
writ'of hnbeas corpus or the right of trial hy jury.— 
Neither of these subjects is mentioned or referred to— 
The Inw is entirely silent on those points. Is it to be 
said that an act of Congress, which is silent on the 
subject; onght to be construed to repeal a great consti 
{tional right by implication? Besides, this uct is on- 
ly an amendment—amendatory of the olil law—theact 
Of 1793—bnt does nov repeal it. There is no differ- 
enco belween the original wét and tie aueinturent, tn 
this respect. Both ara silent in regard to the writ of 
Nsbeas corpus and the right of trial by jury. If 10 be 
silent is to suspend the one and abolish the other, then 
the mischief was done by the old law fifty-seven. years 
ago. If this construction be correct, the writ of habens 
corpus has been suspended, and trial by jury abolished 
more than half a century, without anybody ever dis- 
covering the fict, or if knowing it, without uttering a 
murmur of complaint. 

Mr, Douoras then read the whole of the act of 1793, 
and compared its provisions with the amendment of. 
last session, for the purpose of showing that the writ of, 
habeas corpus and the right of trial by jury wore not 
allided to or Interfered with by either. But I maintain, 
said Mr. D,, that the writ of habeas corpus is applica: 
ble to tho case of thenrrest of fugitive under this 
In, in the eane sense in which the Constitntion in 
tended to confer it, and to the fullest extent for 
which that writ is ever rightfully isened in any case— 
In this 1am fully sustained by the opinion of Mr. 
Crittenden, the Attorney General of the United States. 
As soon asthe bill passed the two Houses of Con- 
gress, an abolition paper raised the alarm thatthe ha- 
heas corpus had been suspended. The cry was sager- 
ly caught up, and transmitted by lightning upon the 
Wires, lo every partof the Union, by those whose av- 
ocation is agitation. The President of the United 
States, previvus {o-signing the bill, referred itto the 
Attorney General, for hia opinion upon the point 
whether any portion of it violated any provision of the 
Constitution of the United Sintes, and. expecially 
whether it could possibly be conatrned to suspend the 
writof habeascorpus. Ihave the answer of the At 
torney General before me, in which he gives itas his 
decided opinion that every part of the law is entirely 
consistent with the Constitntion, and that it does nol 
suspend the wrilof habeas corpus. 1 would commend 
the argument of the Attorney General to the careful 

crust{' sf ore who hiave doubte upon the subjeche- 

pon the presentation of this opinion, and wilh en- 

lire confidence in. ils correctness, President Fillmore 
ned the bill. 

[Here Mr. Douglas was interrupted by a person 
present, who called his attention (othe last clause of| 
the 6th section of the bill, which he read, and asked 
him what construction he put upon it, if it did not 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus.) 

Mr, Dovatas, in reply, expressed his thanks to the 
gentleman who propounded the inquiry. His object 
was to meet every point, and remove every doubl that 
could possibly be raised; and he expressed the hope 
that every gentleman present would exercise the priv. 
ilege of asking him questions upon all points upon 
which he was fully satisfied. He then proceeded to 
angwer the question which hod been propounded. — 
‘That.section of the bill provides for the arrest of the 
fugitive and the trial hefore the commissioner; and, 
if the facts of servitude, ownersbip, and escape be e 
tablished by competent evidence, the eommissioner 
shall granta certificate to that effect, which certi 
cate shall be conclusive of the right of the preson 
whose favor it is istued (0 remove the fugitive to the 
Stnte from which he fled. Then comes the clause 
Which is supposed to suspend the habeas corp 

nd shall/preventall molestation of said person or 
persons issued by any court, judge, magistrate,orother 
person whomsoever.” 

‘The question is asked, whether the writ of habeas 
corpus is nota“rrocess”~ within the meaning of this 
faci? Tanswor that it undoubtedly is such a “process,” 
and thatit may be issued by any court or jadge having 
competent autborliy—notifer the, purpose of miolese 

ie” a claimant, having « xervant in his posse 


iy 


formation that these 
in the Jaw, 1am 


indge, 
but for the purpote of ascertaining the fact whether he 
hus such a certificate or not; and ifso, whether it bein 
due form of Jaw; and ifnot, by what authority he holds 
the servant in castody, Upon the roturn of tho writof, 
habeas corpus, the claimant will be required to exhibit 
{othe court bis authority, forveonveying thavservant 
back; and if he produces a certificate from the com- 
missioner or judge, in due form of Jaw, the court will 
decide that it has no power to “molest the claimant” in 
the exercise of his rights under the Jaw and the Con- 
stitution. But ifthe claimant is not able fo produce 
such certificate, or other lawfal authority, or produces 
one which isnot in conformity with law. the court wilt 
ret tho alleged servant at liberty. for the very reason 
that the law has not been complied with. The sole 
object of the writ of habeas corpus is to aseertain by 
whint authority « person is held in custody; to releave 
him if no such authority be shown ; and to refrain froma 
any molestution of tho claimant, if legal authority be 
produced. The habens corpus is necessary. therefore, 
to.carry the Fugitive law into. effect, and, at the same 
time to prevent a violation of the ri sof frooman on 
der it, Itixesseptial 10 the secnrity of the claimant, 


vious. ‘The object of the naw law seoms to have be: 
to amend the old one in those particulars wherein ex 
perience had proven amendments to be necessary, and! 
in all other respects to leave it ay it had stoad from the’ 
days of Washington. ‘The provisions of the old In 
have been subjected to the test jof long experience—to 
the scratiny of the bar and the judgment of the couria 
‘The writ of habeas Corpus had been udjudyeu to exiat’ 
in all cases under it, and bad nlways been resorted 10" 
When a proper case arose. In amending the law therg’ 
Was no necessity for any new provision upon this sub! 
Ject-because nobody. desired to change 3 in this re 
upset, : 
But why this oximordinary effort, on the part of the’ 
professed friends Of the fugitive, (o force such con: 
Atruction upon the law, in. the absence of any stich ob-, 
hoxions provision. ax to deprive him of the benoht of 
the writ of hal@w# corpus? The law does notda so” 
in terms5 and if {t ik over accomplished, it must be 
done by implication, contrary to the understanding of 
those who epacted it, and in opposition to the practice” 
of the courts, acquiesced in by the people, from the 
foundatfon of the government, One would naturally 
suppore, thavif there was io0m for doubt as to whnt ia” 


claim to be the 
int and exeli 


for that construction While 
ty, justice, and humanity, But not so, 
roverse ig the fact. They exhinnst thelr te 
exer: all thir ingenuity and skill to deprive the n 
of all rights under the law. What can ba the motive? 
Certainly not to protect the rights of the fres, OF to 
extend liberty tothe oppressed ; for they. strive'to fas- 
ten upon the Inw such @ constraction as would defeut! 
Voth of these ends. Can ithe m political scheme, to 
render the law odious, and {o excite prejudice nzoinst 
all’ who voted for it, or were unayoidably absent when 
it passed? No mutter what the motive, the offect 
Would be disastrous to those whose rights they profess 
to cherish, if their efforts should be successful, ‘ 
_ Now, » word or two in regard to the right of trial) hy” 
jury. The city council, im their resolutions, say that 
this Inw abolishes that right, I havo already shown 
you that the council are mistaken—that the law is 
Ient upon the subject, and. stands now precisely ns it 
hos stcod for hulf a century, If the law is defective on 
that point, the orror was committed by our fathers in 
1798, and the people have acquiesced in it ever sincg, 
without knowing of its existence orcaring to remedy 
it The new act neither takes nway nor confers the 
right of trial hy jury Itleaves it just whore our fath- 
ersand'the Constiturion left it under the oli Inwe— 
‘That the right of trial by jurv exists in thiy country for 
all men, black or white, bond or free, euilty or inno- 
cent, no man will be disposed fo question who unider- 
stands the subject. ‘The right is of universal appliea- 
tion, and exists alike im all the Statos of the Union ; it 
alwayehas existed, and always will exist, so long ag 
the Constitution of tho United States sliall be respected 
and maintained, in spite of the efforts of the abolition= 
ists to take it. away by w perversion of the Fugitive 
Iw. ‘The only question. is, where shull this jury trial 
take place? Shall the jury trial be lind in the State 
where the arrest is made or the Stato from which the 
fugitive eseaped 1 Upon this point the act of the Inse 
session says nothing, aud, of course leaves the matter 
as ivstood under tho law of 93, ‘The old lavr was i- 
lent on this point, and therefore loft the courts to de- 
cide it in accordance with the Constitution. ‘The high= 
eat judicial tribanals in the land’ have always held that 
the jary trial must take place in tho Stare under whose 
jurisdictionithe question arose, and whose: Jaws were 
alleged to have been violated. ‘The same construction 
has always been given to the Jaw for surrendering fog 
tives from justice It provides for sending. back 
the fagilive, hut says nothing abont tho jury trial, or 
where it shall take place. Who ever supposed that 
that act abplished the right of trial by jury? Dvery 
day's practice and observation teach us otherwise. The 
jory trinlis always had inthe State from which the fu 
uitive fled, So it iawith-s fugitive from labor. When 
he returns, or is surrendered undor tho Iavw, he is enti- 
ted to atrial by jury of his right of freedom, and nl- 
ways has it when ho demands it, ‘There is great uni- 
form the mode of proceeding in tho courts of the 
Southern States in this respect. When the supposed 
slave sets up his claim to the jadge or other officer,that 
he is free, and claims his. freedom, it becomes the duty 
of the court to issue ity summons to the master to ap- 
pear in court with thé alleged slave, and there to Wirect 
an issue of freedom or servitude to be made and tried 
hy ajary. ‘The master is also required to enter into 
bonds for his own appearance anil that of the alleged 
slave at the trial of the cause, and’ that he will not re- 
move the slave from the eonnty or jurisdiction of tho 
court inthe meantime. Tho court is also required’ to. 
appoint counsel to. conduct the cause for the'slavo, 
while the master employs his own counsel, All the of 
ficers of the court are required by Inw to render all fas 
cilities to the slave for tha prosecution of his suit freo" 
of charge, such is issuing and serving: subpoenas for 
witnesses, &e. If upon the trial the alleged slave is 
held to be a free man, the master is required to pay the 
costs on both sides. If, on tho other hand he is held to 
boa slave. the State pays! the costs. ‘This is the way 
in which tho trial by jury stood under the old law: and 
the new one makes ic change inthis respect. IF the 
act of last session be repealed, that will neither benefit 
Nor injure the fugitive, so far as the right of trial by 
jury i8 concerned. 
For these two reasons—the habeas corpus and the 
trial by jary—the common council hare pronounced 
the law unconstitutional, and declared that it onght 
not to be respected by nn enlightened community. I 
havo shown that noither of the objections are well 
founded. and that if they had taken the srouble to read 
tho Inw heforo they nullified it, they. would have nyoid- 
ed the mistake into which they hare fallen. Ihave 
spoken of the acts of the city conncil in general terms, 
and it may be inferred that the vote was unanimous: 
Take pleasure in stating that I Jenrn from the pob- 
lished proceedings that there was barely a qnorim 
present, and that Aldermen Page and Williams voted 
in the negative, 
Having disposed of the two reasons assigned by the 
common council for the nullifiention of the Iw. I shall 
begrently indebted toany gentleman who will point ont 
any other objection to the now Iave,which dove not spply 
with equal force to the old one. My object in drawing tho 
parallel between the new and old law is this: ‘The lay 
‘of '93 was passed by the patriots and sages who framed 
our glorious Constitution, ani approved hy the father 
of his conntry. Ihave always been taught to believe 
that they were men well versed in the science of pov- 
ernment. devotedly attached to tlie eause of freedom, 
and capable of construing the Constitation in the spirit 
in which they made it, That act has been enforced 
and acquiesced in for more than half « century, with- 
out a murmur or word of complaint from any quar- 
ter. 
Trepeat—will any centleman be kind enough 10 
point out # single objection to the new Inw, which 
might not be urged with equal proprioty 10 the act of 
93 
[Here ncentlemen present rose, and called the at- 
tention of Mr. DouGtas to the penaltion in the seventh 
section of the new law, and desired to know if there 
wera any such obnoxious provisions in the old one.) 
Mr. Dovaran then read the section referred to, and 
also the fourth section of the act of 98. and proceeded 
to draw the parallel hetween them. Ench makes It a 
criminal offence to resist the duc execution of the Iam; 
to knowingly and wilfully obstruct or hiniler the claim 
ant in tho arrest of the fugitive; to rescue anch fg 
tive from the claimant when arrested, to harbor oF 
conceal auch person after notice that he orshe wan x 
fgitive from Inbor In this respect the two laws wera 
substantially the #amoin every important particular. 
Indeed the one was almost a literal copy of the other, 
Tan conceive of nonct which would he an. offence 
under tho one, that would not he punishable nnder the 
other. In the speeches last nicht, great importance 
en to the clauso which ronkes it an offence (0 
harbor or conceal n fasitive. Yon wera told that yon 
not clothe the naked. nor feed the hungry, ror 
exercise the ordimary charities towards snffering ho- 
iy, without incurring the penalty of the law. a 
frac construction of thst provision? The act 
ors notaoread The Inw says that you shall not 
“harbor or conceal auch fugitive, so ax 10 prevent the 
discovery and orrest of such person after noiive or | 
ledge of the fuct that such person was # fagitive (vom 
service or Ialior ns aforesaid.” ‘This doce not deprive 
You of the privilsze of extending charities to the fnai- 
tive, You may feed him, cloilie him) mar lodge him, 
provided rou do not harbor or conceal’ hin, £0 a6 to 
nrevens dacapéry and ‘areasiatiamnnileacee Tier 
that heiea fugitive The offence consists in prevent. 
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as well as the protection of the rights of those liable to 
be arrested under it. ‘The reason that the writ of ha- 


‘boas corpus was not mentioned in the bill must be ob- 


ing the ditcovery and arrest of the fugitive afier know- 
ledge of the fact, and not in extending kindness and 
charities to him. ‘This is the construction pat upon 


Similar provision in the old law hy the highest judicial 
tribunals ia the land. The only difference between 
the old law and the new one, in respect to obstructi 
its oxecution, ie to be found in the amount of the per 
alty, ud not in the principle involved. . 

But it fe farther objected that the new law provides, 

adiition to the penalty, for # civil suit for damag 
to be recovered by an nction of debt by any court har- 
ing jaricdiction of the cause. tre; but itis 
also true that a similar provision’ is £0 be found in the 
old Jaw, The conclading clause in the last section of 
the act of ‘95 is as follows 

“Which penalty may bo recovered hy and for the 
benefit of such claimant, hy action of debt, in any 
proper court to try the same; sncing. moreover, to the 
feraon claiming such labor or survice, his right of acti 
Jor or on uccount of the said injuries, or either of them.” 

"Thus it will be seen, that upon this point there is no 
difference betweon the new and the old taw. 

Is there any other provision of this law upon which 
‘explanation is desired ? 

{A centlemnn present roferred to the 10th section, 
anil desireil an explanation of the object and effect of 
the record from another State thercin provided for.] 

Tam glad, said Mr. D., that my attention has been 
called to that provision; for I hoard n construction 
given (o it, in the speeches last night, entirely different 
to tho plain reading and object of that section Itin 
anid, (hat this provision snthorizes the claimant to go 
before m court of record of tho county and State where 
ho lives, and there establish by ex-parto testimony, 
the alucence of the fagitive, the facts of servitude, of 

and escape; and whon a record of these 

faeis shall have been mado, containing m minute de- 
scription of the slayo, it shall be conclusive evidence 
against n person corresponding to that description, ar- 
roxted in nnother State, and shall consign the person 
so arrosted to perpetaal servitude. The law comtom: 
plates no auch thing, and authorizes no such result. I 
have the charity to bolievo'that those who havo put 
is construction upon it have not carefully examined 

The record from another State predicated upon 

isfactory proof to such court or judge” before 
whom tha testimony may bo ndduced, and the record 
maie, is to be conclusive of; two. sisal ‘ 

Ist. That the peffon named {nthe record does ows 

to the perton in whoso bohalf the record is 


Qd. That such person has esraped from service. 
Inngange of tho Inw is, that ‘the transcript of the 
authenticated,” &e., “shall be held and be taken 

to be fall and conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, 
and that the service or Iabor of such person escaping 
ia duo to the party in such record mentioned.” ‘The 
record is conclusive of these two fncis, 60 fur au to ale 
thorize the fugitiva.to be sont back for trial under the 
Inws of the State whanco ho fled; 
that the person arrested here is the fugitive named in the 
record. The question of identity is to be proven here 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner or judge, before 
whom the trinl is had, by “oter and further ev 
‘Dhis is the great point in the caso, “The whole ques- 
tion turns upon it. ‘Tho man arrested may correspond 
to the description set forth in the record, and yet not be 
the same individunl. Wo often meet persons resem- 
bling each other to such an extent that the one is fre 
quently mistnken for tho other. The identity of the 
persan hecomes a matter of proof—a fact to be estab- 
lished by the testimony of competent and disinterested 
witnesses, and to be decided by tho tribunal before 
whom the trial is had, consciontiously and impartially, 
according to tho evidence in thecase. ‘The description 
in the record, unsupported by other testimony, is not 
evidence of ths identity. It is not insorted for the es- 
pecial benefit of the claimant—much less to the preju- 
dice of tho alleged slavo. Tt is required as a test of 
trath, a safe-guard against fraud, which will often ope- 
rate favorably to the fugitive, but never to his injury 
If the description be accurate and trne, no. injustic 
can possibly result from it. Buvif it be erroneous or 
false, the claimant is concluded by it; and the fugitive, 
availing himself of the error, defoats the claim, in the 
samo mannor asa discrepancy between tho allegations 
and the proof, in any other caso, results to the advan | 
tage of the defendant. I ropeat, that when an arrest is 
made under record from another State, the identity 
of the person must be established by competent testi 
mony. The trial in this instance would bo precisely 
the same as in the ease of a white man arrested on the 
charge of being a fugitive from justico. ‘The writ of 
the governor, predicated upon an indictment, or even 
an sffidavit, from another State, containing the charge 
of crime, would bo conclusive evidence of the right to 
téke the fugitive back; but the identity of the person 
n that caso, as well as a fugitive from labor, mnst bo 
proven in the State where the arrest is made, by com- 
potent wvitucssos, before the tribunal provided by law 
for that purpose. In this respect, therefore, the negro 
is placed upon a perfect eqnality with the white man 
who is so unfortunate as to be charged with on offence 
in another State, whether the charge be true or false.— 
In some respects, the Inw guarilé the rights of the ne- 
gro, charged with being a fugitive from labor, more 
iy than it does those of a white man who is alleg- 
ed to bem fagitive from justice. The record from an- 
other State must be predicated upon “proof satisfacto- 
ry to the court or judge” before whom it is mady, and 
must set forth the ‘matter proved," before it can bo ey- 
idence agninst.n fugitive from labor, or for any pur. 
pore; whereas, an innocent white man, who is «0 un- 
fortunate as to be falscly charged with n crime in an- 
other State, by the simple affidavit of an unknown per-| 
son, without indictment, or proof to the satisfaction of | 
any court, is liable 10 be transported to the most dis- 
fant paris of this Union for trial 
Hoye we find the qct of Inst session is a great im- 
provement upon the law of '93 in reference to fugitives, | 
mhite or black, whether they fled from justice or labor. 
Butit jsohjected that the testimony before the conrt 
making tho record is ex-parte, and therefore in violation 
of the principles of justice and the Constitation, be-| 
cause it deprives the accused of the privilege of m 
ing the witnesses face to face, and of cross examina- 
tion. Gentlemen forget that all proceedings for the 
arrest of fugitives are necessarily ex-parte, from the 
nature of thecase. They have fled beyond the juris- 
diction of the court, and the object of the procceiling 
is that they may be bravzht back, confront the witnes- 
#es, anil receive a fair trial according to the Constita- 
tion and laws. If they would stay at home in order to 
attend the trial and cross examine tho witnesses, the | 
record would be unnecessary, and the Fugitive law in- 
operative, It is no answer to this proposition to sny 
that slavery is no crime, and therefore the parallel does 
not hold good. I am not speaking of the guilt or in- 
nocence of slay I am discussing our obligations 
under the Constitution of the United States. ‘That 
ancred instrument says that a fugitive from labor "shall 
be delivered up on the claim of the owner.” ‘The snine 
clause of the sme instrament provides. that fugitives 
from justice shall be dolivered up. We are bound hy 
our oaths to our God to see thnt claim, as well as every 
other provision of the Constitution, eatried into effect. 
The moral, religious. and constitutional obligations 
resting upon us, here and hereafter, are the same, in 
ene caso us in the other. As citizens owing allegiance 
to the Government and duties to socicty, we have no 
right to interpose our individual opinions and scruples 
fas excuses for violating the supreme Jaw of the land as 
our fathers made it, and as we aro sworn to support it. 
‘Tho obligation is jast as sacred, under the Constitution, 
to surrenilor fugitives from labor as fagitives from jus- 
tice. And the Congress of the United States, accore 
ing to the decision of the Sopreme Conrt, areas im- 
eratively commanded to provide the necessary Ie 
lation for the one as for tho other. The act of 1793, 
to which I have had occasion to refer so frequently, and 
which has beon read to you, provided for these two 
eases in tho same bill. The first half of that act re- 
Inting to fugitives from justice, npplies, from the naturo 
and niecessity of the case, principally to white mei 
d the othor half, for the same reasons, applies exclu- 
vely to the negro race. I have shown you, by read- 
ing and comparing the two laws in your presence, that 
there is no constitutional guaranty—or coramon law 

ight—or legal or jadicial privilege—for the protection 
of tho white man against oppression and injustice, un- 
der the lay, framed in 1793, and now in force, for the 
surrender of {ugitives from justice, that does not apply 
In all its forco in behalf of the negro, when arrested as 
8 fugitive from labor, waiter the act of the last session 
What more can the friends of the negro ask than, in 
all his civil and legal rights ander the Constitution, he 
shall be placed onan equal froting with the white man? 
Bor it is said thot the law is susceptible of being abus- 
ed by perjury and false testimony. To what homan 
enactment does not the same objection lio} You, or 
I or any other manywho was never in Californin in 
his life, are linble, ander the Constitution, to be sent 
there in chains for trial as a fugitive from jasticn by 
means of perjary and fraud, Bay does this tact prove 
that the Constitution, and the Jaws for earrying it into 
effect, are wrong, aud should be resisted, aa we were 
told last night, even nnto the dungeon, the gibbet, and 
the grave? It only demonstrates to us the necessity of 
providing all the safegaardy, that the wit of man can 
devise, for the protection of the innocent and tho free, 
at the same time that we religiously enforce, according 
fo its letter and spirit, avery provision of the Constita 
tion. Iwill not say that the act recently passed for 
tha sorrender of fugitives from Jabor accomplishes all 
this; but L will thank any gentleman to point out any 
one barrier against abuse in the old Jaw. or in the law 
for the sarrender of whito men, as fugitives from jus- 
fico, that is not secured to the negro under tle new law. 
T pause, in order to give any gentleman an opportunity 
to point ont the provision. I jnvite inquiry and exam 
ination, My object is to arrive at tho 1 10 repel 
error and dissipate prejudice—and to avoid violence 
Sud Uloodsted, Will any genileman(oint ost tha pro 
Vision in the old!law, for securing and vindienting the 


rights of the free mao, that is notsecured to him in the 
act of Inst session? a 

[A gentlernan present rose, and called the attention 
of Mr. Douoras to the provision for paying out of 
the Treasury of the United States the expenscs of car- 
rying the fogitive back in casa of anticipated resist- 
ance. 

ay said Mr. D., that is a qnestion of dollars and 
cents, involving no other principle than the costs of the 
proceeding! I was discussing the question of human 
rights—the niode of protecting the rights of freemen 
from invas{on, ard the obligation (0 siirrender fugitives 
under the Constitusion. Is itgpossibla that this mo- 
montons questions which, only forty-eight hours ngo, 
was deemed of sufficient importance to authorize the 
city council te nollify an act of Congress, and raise the 
stindard of rebellion against the Federal Government, 
bas dwindled down into x mere pexty dispute, who 
shall pay the costs of suit? ‘Thisis too grave a ques- 
tion for mo fo disenss on this occasion. I confess my 
utter inability todo it justice, Yesterday the Constitu- 
tion of the ocean-bound Republic had been overthrown; 
tho privileges of the writ of habeas corpus had been 
suspended, the right of trial hy jury had been nbolish- 
ed; pains and penalties had been imposed upon every 
hamane citizen who should feed the hungry and cover 
the naked ; the law of God had been outraged by an 
infamous act of w traitorous Congres# ; and the stand- 
ard of rebellion, raised by our city fathers, was fonting 
in the breeze, calling on all good citizens torally under 
ite sacred folds, and resist with fire and sword——the 
paymant of the coats of sult upon the arrest of a fugi- 
tive from labor! 

I will pass over this point, and inquire whethar thera 
isany other provision of this law upon which on ex- 
planation is dosirod ? I hope uo one mill be backward 
in propounding inquiries, for I hayo but a few days to 
remain with you, and desire to mnko a clean business 
of this mattor on the present occasion. Is thera any 
other objection ? F 

[A gentleman rose, and desired to know why the bill 
provides for paying ten dollars to the commissioner for 
his feo in caso he decided in favor of the claimant, and 
only fige dollars if jed aginst bim.} 

$ ime, ajid M jouglas, the reason was that 
he Would have more labor to perform. If afer hear- 
ing the testimony, the commissioner decided in favor 
of the claimant, the Jaw made it his duty to propare 
and authenticate the necessary papers to authorize 
him to carry the fugitive home; but if he decided 
againat him, he had no such labor to perform. ‘The 
law seems (o be bared upon the principle that the 
commissioner should be paid according to the service 
lie should render—five dollars for presiding at the 
trial, and five dollars for making out the papers in 
case the atimony should require hin to return the 
fagitive. ‘This provision appears to be exciting con- 
siderabie attention in the country, and I bave been 
exceedingly gratified* at the proceedings of a mass 
mecting held in a county not far distant, in which it 
was resolved unanimovsly, that they could not be 
bribed for the suin of five dollars, to consign a free- 
man to perpetual bondage! This shows an exalted 
state of moral feeling, highly creditable to those who 
participated in the meeting. I doubt notthey will 
make their influence felt throughout the State, and 
Will instruct their members of tlie. legislature to re- 
form our eriminal epde in this respect. Under our 
laws, as they have stood for many years, and probably 
from the organization of our State governmont, in all 
criminal cases, on the preliminary exa:nination before. 
the magistrates, and in all the higher courte, ift 
prisoner be convicted, the witnesses, jurors, nnd offi- 
cers are entitled to their fees and bills of costs ; but if 
he be acquitted, none of them receive a cent, I or- 

Uiftuse tHe sume. high. moral sete througliout 

hole community, would it not be well, at their 
next mecting, to pass another resolution, that they 
would ngt be bribed by the fees andcosts of auit in 
any case, eifher as witnesses, jurors, magistrates, or in 
any other capacity, to consign an innocent man toa 
diémalcell in the penitentiary, or expose him to an 
ignominioug death upon the gallows? Such a resolu- 
tion might doa great deal of good in elevating the 
character of our people abroad, atthe same time that 
it mizht inspire increased confidence in. the liberality 


| and conscientiousness of those who adopted it! 


Is there any other objection to this law 2 

[A gentleman rose, and called the attention of Mr 

suglax to the provision vesting the appointment of 
the Commissioners under it inthe courts of Taw, in- 
stead of the President and Senate, and asked if that 
was nota violation of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which says that Judges of tho Supreme Court, 
and of the inferior courts, should be appointed by the 
President and Senate-] 

Lthank the gentlemag, said Mr. D., for calling my 
attention to this point. it was made in the speech of 
a distinguished lawyer last night, and evidently pro- 
duced greateffect upon the minds of the audience. 
‘The gentleman's high professional standing, taken in 
connexion with his laborious preparation for the oc- 
easion, as was apparent to all, Romitts)engthy) writ 
len brief before him, while speaking, inspired implieit 
confidence in the correctness of his posit My an- 
swer (9 the objection will be found in the Constitu 
itself, which I will read, so far as it beara upon this 

Uestion 

‘The President shall nominnte, and by and with the 
consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministors, and consuls, Judpesaf the Supreme 
Court, and all ‘other officers of the United States, 
where appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by Jaw. | 

Now it will be scen that the words “inferior courts” 
are not mentioned ia the Constitution. “The gentle 
tnan in his zeal against the Jaw, and his frenzy (o. re- 
sist it, interpolated these words, and then mado a 
plausible argamentupon them. 1 trust this was all 
bnintentional, or was done with the view of fulfilling 
the “higher law." But there is another sentence in 
this same clanse of the Constitution which { haye not 
yetrend. It is as follows = 

“But the Congress may by law vest the theappoint 
ment of such inferior officers a8 they think proper in 
the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the 
heads of Departments. 

Phe practice under this clause has usually been to 
confer the power of appointing those inferior officers 
whose duties were executive or ininisterial, upon the 
President alone or upon the head of the appropriate de- 
partment; nnd in like manner to give to the courts 

law the privilege of appointing their subordinates, 
whose duties were in their nature judicial. What ia 
meant by “inferior officers,” whose appointment may 
be vested in the “courts of law," will be seen by 
reference {o the 8th section of the Constitution, where 
the powers of Congress are enumerated, and among 
them isthe following = 

“To constitute tribunals inferior fo the Supreme 
Court: 

Ix the tribounl which is to carry the fugitive Jaw 
into effect inferior tothe Supreme Court of the Unit- 
cd States? If it is, the Constitution expressly pro- 
vides for veating the appointinent in the courls of Inw. 
L will remark, however, that these commissioners are 
notappointed ander the new layy, but in obedience to 
an act of Congress which has stood on the statute 
Uooks for many years. If those who denounce and 
misrepresent the act of last session had condescended 
to read it before they undertook to enlighten the peo- 
ple upon it, they would have saved themseives the 
mortification of exposure, ax I will show by reading 
the first scction. 

Here Mr. Douaras read the lay, and proceeded to 
remark: Thus it will be seen that these commi 
have been jn office for years, with their dali 
scribed by law, nearly all of which were of a) 
charact dthat the new law only imposes addition- 
al duties, and authorizes the increase of the number, 
Why has not this grave constitutional objection been 
discovered before, and the people informed how their 
rights have been outraged in violation of the supreme 
law of theland? Troly, the passage of the Fugitive 
bill has thrown a flood of light upon constitutional 
principle 

Is there any other objection to the new law which 
does not apply to the act of 937 

[A gentleman rose, ond said thathe woold like to 
ask another question, which was this: if the new Jaw 
was 40 similar to the old one, what was the necessity 
of passing any atall, since tho old one was still in 
ferco?] 

Mr. Dovatas, in reply, said, that is the very ques- 
tion I was anxious some one should propoune, because 
I was desirons of an opportunity of answeringit. ‘The 
old law answered all the purposes for which it_was en- 
acted tolerably well, until the decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United Stajes, in the case of Priggs va. 
the Sinte of Pennsylvania, eight or nino years ago— 

That decision rendered the Iaw comparatively inopera- 
tive, for the reason that thera was scarcely any officers 
left to execato it. It will be recollected that the act of 
‘93 inposed the duty of earrying it into effect upon the 
magistrates and other officers under the State govern- 
ments, ‘These officers performed their duties under 
that law, with fidelity, for about fifty years, until the 
Supreme Court,in the ease alluded 6, deciled that 
they were under no legal obligations to do so, and that 
Congress had no constitutional power to impose the 
duty upon them. From that time, many of the offi- 
cers refased to act, and soon afterwards the legislature 
of Massachusetts, and many other States, passed Inys 
moking it erimjnal for their officers to perform these 
duties. Hencethe old Jaw, althongh efficient in its 
provisions, and similar m most respects, and especially 
in those now objected to, almost identical with the new 
Jaw, became comparatively n dead letter for want of 
officers to carry itioto effect. The judges of the Uni: 
ted States courts were the only officers left who were 
authorized toexecutoit. In this State for instance, 
Judge Drammond, whose residence was in the extreme 
Rorthwest corner of the State, within six miles ot Wis- 


nd in the direction | 


fugitives were least likely to go, was the only. 
authorized to try the case. 

If a fugitive was arrested at Shawneetown or Alton, 
three or four hundred miles from the residence of the} 
jndge, the master would attempt to take him across the 
river to bis home in Kentacky or Missouri, without 
| first establishing his right to do so. ‘This was Aglcu-| 

Inted 10 excite uneasiness and donbts in the miadrof 
our citizens, as to tho propriety of ‘permitting the negro | 
to be carried out of the Stats, without the fact of his 
orig asIce, anil Avice escaped balay, Brass pro 
lest it might tarn out that the nego was ao free yma 
nnd the elsimant a kidnapper. And yeh, accord) Mato 
ths exprem terme of theeld law, (er meeter mas 
thorized 10 seize his slave wherever he found him, and 
to carry him back without process, or trial, or, proof} 
of any kind whatsoever. Hence, it was necessary to| 
pass the act of Inst session, in order to carry into ef. 
fect, in s peaceable and orderly manner, the provisions 
of the law and the Constitution on the one hand, and 
to protect the fre colored man from "being kidnapped 
und sold into slavery by unprincipled men on the) oth: 
erhand. ‘The purpose of the new law is to accom: 
plish these two objects—to appoint officers to earry the 
Jaw into effect, in the place of the magistrates relieved 
from that duty by the decision of the Supreme Coart.| 
and to gunrd against harassing and kidnapping the 
freo blacks, by preventing the claimant fram. carrying 
the negro out of tho State, until he establishes his le- 
gal right to doso. ‘Tho new law, therefore, is a gr 
improvement in this respect upon the old one, and is} 
more farorable to jastice and freedom, and better guar- 
ded against abuse: 

[A Ferson presont asked leave to proponnd another! 
question to Mr. Douguas, which was this: “If the) 


why did tho souttiern slaveholders vote for it, and de- 
Sire its passnge ?”] 

Mr. DouGxas said he would answer that questi 
with a great deal of pleasure, ‘The southern members 
Yoted for it for the reason that it was aibotter law7#@an 
thoold one—botter for them, better for ns, and batter 
for the free blacks. It places the excention of the Jaw 
in the hands of responsible officers of the Government 
instead of loaying every man to take the law into. his 
own hands and to execute it for himself. It affords 
personal secarity (0 the claimant whilo arresting his 
servant and taking him back, by providing him with 
the opportunity of astabliaking bls legalirightsiby come 
potent testimony before a tribunal duly authorized) to 
try the easo, and thus allay alllapprehensions and. s 
picions, en the part of our citiaens, that he is a vill 
Attempting to steal a free man for tho purposo of sel 
ing him into slavery. ‘The slavcholder has as strong 
a desiro to protect the rights of the freo black man os 
we havo, and much mora interest to do 40; for ho well 
knows, that if outrages should bo tolerated under the 
Jaw, and freo mon ore seized’and carricd into. slavery; 
from that moment the indignant outcty ngainst it 
would be so strong hore andeverywhere, that even a 
fagitive from Inbor could not be returned, lest he also 
might happen to be fres. Tho interest of tho slave 
holder, therefore, requires a law which shall project the 

ights of ull free men, black or white, from any inya- 
sion or violation whatever. Task tha question, there- 
fore, whether this Jaw is not better than the old onc— 
better for the North and South—better for the peace 
and quiet of the whole country? Let it be remem: 
hered that this law ix butan amendment to tho act of 
+93, and that the old Jaw still remains in force, except 
0 far as it is modified by this. Every man who yoted 
ngninst this modification thereby voted to leave the oli! 
law in foree; for Iam not aware that any member of 
either House of Congress aver had the hardihood to 
propose to repeal the law, and make no provisions for 
carrying the Constitution into effect. But the cry of 
ropeal, as tothe new law, has already gone forth.— 
Woll, suppose it scecceds; what will those have gain 
ed who joined in the shout?’ Haye I not shown that 
all the material objections they urge ngainst the new 
Jaw, apply with equal force to the old one? What do 
they gain, therefore, unless they propose:to ropea! the 
old law, al40, and make no provision for performing 
our obligations under the Constitution? ‘This mi 
be the object of all men who take that position. 

this it must come «in the end. The real objection 
not to the new law, nor (o tke old one, but to the Con- 
stitution itself. ‘Those of you who hold these opin- 
ions, do not m ive from labor shall be 
taken back. ‘That is the real point of your objection 
You would not care a farthing nbout the new law, or 
the old law, or any other Iaw, or what provisions it 
contained, if there was a hole in it big enough for the 
fagitive Wo slipithrooyb and’escaper Habeas corpses 
—trials by jury—records from other States—pains and 
penallies—ihe whole catalogue of objections, would 
be all moonshine if the negro was not required to go 
back to His master. Tell me frankly, is not this the 
true character of your objection? 

(Here seyeral gentlenien gave an affirmative an- 
awer. ; 

Mr. Dovatas «nid he would answer that objection 
by reading a portion of the Constitution of the United 
States. He then read as follows: 

“No person held to seryice or Iaborin one State, 
under the lawe thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law of regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, BUT SMALL 3 
DELIVERED vr on the-claimo of the party to whoin such 
service or labor may be duc.” 

‘This, said Mr. D., is the supreme Ini of the land, 
speaking loevery citizen of the Republic. The com- 
mand is imperative. ‘There is no avoiding—no escap 
ing the obligation, so long as we live under and claim 
the protection of the Constitution. We must yield 
unplicit obedience, or we must tnke the necessary 
steps to release ourselves from the obligation to obey, 
There is noother alternative, We must stand by the 

tion\of the Union, with all its compromises 

abolish it, and resolve each State back in: 

nal elements. It is, therefore, 2 question of, 

union or disunion, We cannot expect our brethien 

of other States to remain faithful to the compact and 

permit us (0 be faithless, Are we prepared, there- 

fore, toexecute faithfully and honestly the compact 
our fathers have made for ax? 

(Here a gentleman rose, and inquired of Mr. Doug. 
las whether the clause in the Constitution providing 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves was not in viola- 
tion of the law of God?) 

Mr. Dovaras in reply—The divine law is appealed 
{o a3 authority for distegarding our most sacred duties 
tosociety. The city councl have appealed to it, ax 
theirexcuse for nullifying on act of Congress; anda 
committee embodied the same principle in their réso- 
lations to the meeting in this hall Iast night, as appli- 
cable both to the Constitution and laws. ‘The general 
proposition that there is.a law paramount to all human 
enactments—the lay of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe—I trust that no civilized and Christian peo- 
ple are prepared to question, much less deny. We 
should all recognise, respect, nnd revere the divine 
Jaw. But wo should bear in mind’ that the law of 
God, as revealed to ng, ia intended to opernte on our 
consciences, and insure the performance of our duties 
as individuals and Christians. The divine law does 
not prescribe the form of government under which we 
shall live, and the character of our political and civil 
institutions Revelation has not furnished us with a 
constitution—a code of international Jaw—and a sys- 
tem of civiland municipal jurisprodence. It hax not 
determined the right of persons and property, much 
Jess the peculiar privileges which shall be:awarded to 
each class of persons under any particular form of 
government. God has created!man in his own image, 
andendowed him with the right of self-government, 
80 s00n ag he shallievince the requisite intelligence, 
virtue and capacity to assert and enjoy the privilege: 
The history of the world furnishes few examples 
where any considerable portion of the human race 
haye shown theniselves sufficiently enlightened and 
civilized to exercise the rights and enjoy the blessings 
of freedom. In Asinand Africa we find nothing but 
ignoranco, superstition and despotism, Large portions 
of Europe and America can scarcely lay claim {0 civ- 
ilization and Christianity ; and a still smaller portion 
have demonstrated their capacity for self-government. 
Is all this contrary to the laws of God? And if so, 
who isresponsible2 The civilized world have always 
held that when any race of men haye shown them- 
selves ao degraded by ignorance, superstition, cruelly 


themselves, they most, in the nature of things, be gov- 
erned by others, by such laws as are deemed spplica- 
ible to their condition. tis opon_ this principle alone 
that England justifies the form of governmentale Ii 
establistied in the Indies, and for some of her other 
colonies—that Russia justifies herself in holding her 
serfs ny slaves, and selling themas n partof the land 
on which they live—that our Pilgrim Fathers justified 
themselves in reducing the negro and Indian to serv. 
tude, and selling them as property—that we, in Illi 
nois and most of the free Slates, justify ourselves in 
denying the negro and the Indian the privilege of vot- 
ing, and all other political rights—and that many of| 
the States of the Union justify theme¢lves in dopriv- 
ing the white man of the right of the elective fran: 
chise, unless he is fortunate enough to own-a certain 
‘amount of property. 

‘These things ceriainly violate the principle of ab- 
solute equalily among men, when considered as com: 
ponent parts of a political society or government; and 
0 do many provisions of the Constitution of the Unit 
ed States, as wellas the severnl States of the Union 
In fact, no government evegexisted on earth in whick 
there was a perfect equality'in all things among those 
composing itand governed by it, Neither wrered nor 
profine history furnishes an example. If inequality 
in the form and principles of government is therefore 
to be deemed a violation of the laws of God and pur- 
ishable as such, who is toescape? Under this pring 
plé all Christendom is doomed, and no Pagan can hope 


new law is more farcrable to freedom than the old one, | 


and barbarigin, na to be utterly incapable of governing || 


for mercy! Many of these are, in iny opinion 
canwise wad onjust, and of Sate see Or Hepat 
Niean principles; but | mm not prepared to say thet 
they are either sanctioned or condemned by the divine 
Inw. Who can assert that God has prescribed the form 
and principles of government, and. the chsrectey of 
the political, municipal,and domestic institotions of 
menoneatth? ‘This doctrine would snnibilate the 
fundamental principle apon which our political system 
rests. Qur forefathers held that the people had an in= 
herent right toestablish such Gonstitution and laws 
for the government of themselves and their posterity 
as they should deem beat calculated to insure the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and. the pursuit of happiness; 
and that the same might be altered andichanged as 
experience should satisfy:them to be necessary and 

r. Upon this principle the Constitution of the 

nited States was formed, and our glorious Union e: 
lablished. Allacte of Congress passed in pursuance 
of the Constitution are declared to be the supreme 
laws of the Tand, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States ig charged withexpounding the same. All offi. 
cérs.and magistrates under the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments—executive, legislative, judicial, and minis- 
terin]—are required to take an oath toaupport the Con- 
stitution, before they can enter upon the performance 
of their respective duties. Any citizen, therefore, 
who, in his conscience, believes that the Constitution 
of the United States i« in violation of a “higher law," 
haw no right, as an honest man, to take office under 
it, or exercise any other function of citizenship con- 
ferred by it. Every person born under the Constitu- 
tion owes allegiance (o it; andevery naturalized citi- 
zen takes an oath to support it. Fidelity to the Gon 
stitution is the only passport to the enjoyment of rights 
under it. When a Senator elect, presents his creden- 

Is, lie is not allowed to take his seat until he places 
hand upon the holy evangelist, and appeals to his 
God’ for the sincerity of his vow to support the Con- 
Miution. He who does this with a mental reservation 
or secrét injention\todisregard ony provision of the 
Monnguucre brat se douvler ikieta mmertly 
guilly of perfidy tokhis God and treason (o his coun- 
ry 

If the Constitution of the United States into be re- 
pudiated upon the ground’ that itis repugnant to the 
divine law, where are the friends of freedom and 
Christianity to look for another anda better? Who 
in to be the prophet to reveal -the will of God and es. 
tablish a Theocracy for us? 

Is he tobe found in the ranks of northern abolition- 
inin, or ofsouthern disunion ; oF is the common coun: 
cil of the sity of Chicago to have the distinguished 
honor of furnishing the chosen one? 1 will not ven- 
ture to inquire whavare to be the form and principles 
of the new government, or to whom is to be intrusted 
the execulion of its sacred functions; for, when we 
decide that the wisdom of our revolutionary fathers 
was foolithness, and their piety wickedness, and de- 
stroy theonly system of s-If-government that has ever 
realized the hopes of the friends of freedom, and com- 
manded the respect of mankind, it becomes us to wait 
patiently until the purposes of the Latter Day Saints 
shall be revealed unto us. 

For my part, 1 am prepared to maintnin and pre- 
serve inviolate the Consti{ution am it ia, with all its 
compromises, to stand or fall by the American Union, 
clinging with the tenncily of life to all its glorious 
menioriesof the pnstand present hopes of the luture, 

Mr. Donglae then explained the circumstances 
which rendered his absence unavoidable when the 
vole was taken on the Fugitive bill in the Senate. He 
Wished (0 avoid no responsibility on acconut of that 
Abrence, and there(ore “desired il to’ be distinetly une 
derstood that he shoul! have voted for the bill if he 
could have) been present. He referred to several of 
Our inost prominent and respected citizens by nmi 
8 personally cognizant of the fact that he way anxious 
aC that time {o give that vote. He believed the pay- 
sage of that or some other efficient law, a solemn du. 
ly, imperatively demanded by the Constitution. In 
conclusion, Mr, D. made an earneat appeal to our citi- 

torrally as one man to the defence of the Const 
ution and/laws, nnd above all things, and under all 
tircumnatances, to put down violence and disorder, by 
Maintaining the supremacy of the Jawa. He referred 
our high character for law and order heretofore, 
and also to the favorable position of our city for com: 
manding the trade between the North and South, 
through our canals and railroads, to show that our 
Views and principles of'action should be broad, liberal, 
and national, calculated to encournge union and har: 
nony, instead of disunion and sectional bitterness — 
Heconcluded by remarking, that he considered this 
question of fidelity to the Constitution and supremacy 
of the lays, a4 s0 far paramount to all other considera- 
tions, thathe bad prepared some resolutions to cover 
there points only, which he would submit to the 
necting, and take their judgment upon them. IP he 
lind consulied his own feelings and views only, he 

hbuld inve embraced in the resnlutionna apecihe ap- 

proval ofall the measures of the comprom 

the question of rebellion and. resistance to the Federal 

Givernment hax been distinctly presented, it has been 

(itught advisable to meet that issue on this occasion, 
ind separate from all others. 

Ir. Douglas then offered the following resolu 

ch were adopted without a dissenting voice = 
Resolved, That itis the sacred duty of every friend 
ofthe Union (o maintain, and preserve inviolate, ev- 
er} provision of our Federal Conatitution. 

Resolved, That any law enacted by Congress, in pur- 
suince of the Constitution, should be respected as 
suth by all good and Iaw-nbiding citizens; and should 
bafaithfully carried into effect by the officers charged 
whh it execution. 

-solved, That so longas the Constitution of the 
United States provides, that all persons held to ser- 
Vile or Jabor in one State, escaping into another State, 
Squace BE peLIyERED Ur on the claim of the party. 
towhom the service or Iabor inay be due,” and so long 
agmembers of Congress are required to take an oath 
tosupport the Constitution, itis their solemn and-re- 
lifious duty to pass all laws necessary to carry that 
phyision of the Constitution into effect 

Resolved, That if we desire to preserve the Union, 
aid render our great Rebublic inseperable and per 
pitual, we moat perforin all our obligations under Ue 
Gpnstiution, at the same time that we call upon our 
brethren in other States to yield implicit obedience to 
it 

Resolved, That as the lives, property, and safety of 
oprselves and onr families depend upon the observance 
apd protection of the Inws, every effort to excite any 
prtion of our population to make resistnnce to the 

te execution of the Iaws of the Iand, should be 
fyomptly and emphatically condeinned by every good 

tizen, 

Resolved, That we will stand or fall by the Ameri« 
ain Union'and its Constitation, with all its compro- 
Rises; withits glorious memories of the past and 
[recious hopes of the future. 

j (ke following wax offered in addition by B. 8. 
lorris, and olao adopted :} 

| Resolved, That we, the people of Chicago, repudiate 
fhe resolutions, passed by the Common Council of 
Chicago, upon the subject of the Fugitive Slave law 
passed hy Congress at its last agssion, 

-On the succeeding night the common council of the 
py repealed their nullifying resolution by a yote of 
[2 to 1. 


w 


From the N. H. Gazette. 
The True Issue. 


‘The federal, free-soil and neutral presses of the State 
are laboring very assiduously to create the bolief that 
Mr, Atwood is to be sec aside ns the democratic can- 
(date for Governor because he honestly entertains 
Gpinions averse (0 slavery. The motives of the organs 
mpresenting the three wings of federalism in thus seek- 
ing to give a false color to the facts concerning the dif- 
feully which Mr. Atwood has brought upon the domo- 
atic party by his weak, vascillating and dishonorable 

jurse, are sufficiently obvious. They hope by this 
@urse to produce division in the democratic ranks, and 
fioreby to promote the triumph of the cause which 
they hold der at heart—federalism. 

Now that tho adverse fecling which Mr, Atwood has 
excited towards himself among the democrats of New 
Hampshire arises from his aversion to slavery and hon: 
est dislike of the fugitive slave Jaw, is an acemsation 

fmost too absurd to morit sober denial. Yet the mock 
isincerity with which it is urged, and the zeal with which 
itis echoed in all directions, may havo the effect 10 
ome extent to deceive philapthropic, well-meaning 
Wemocrats into its beliet if it is) suffered to pass un- 
contradicted and unexposed. Tho idea which this 
eharge conyeys, that the democratic party, especially of 
this State, are th advocates and supporters of slavery, 
is/asfalse-as tho charge is base and contemptible. If 
there is a party in this country who really entertain on 
adverse feeling to slavery, and would rejoice to sea the 
Institution in the United States abolished, that party is 
the democratic party. On the other hand, if there is a 
party hero who are really indifferent to the existence 
and spread of the institution, that party is the federal 
party. Their leaders took the ground, in upholding 


obey; and whatever their pretence there can 
doubt that this ismeberished sentiment of the fede 
party at the present di ask the candid reader to 
glance the world 0} call 16 mind, it he can, 
reforms for (he bene! the masses of mankind which 
havo originated with n carried out by the party 
of wealth, privileg ower. mel jira what this 
party have done fort! ing this com 
try—what particalar regard they baye ever manifested 
for even shite working men, except to wring from thom 
the greatest amount of toil for tha smallest amount of 
compensation? Ipferest for thelwelfire of the laborer 
formano part of thelr business, political OF eyen rolig 
ious creed—at least if it doos, their creed and their 
Practice are sadly at variances, And is it natoral that 
men who are so indifferent to the comfort and pros« 
perity of their own raco and color midst, should 
really feel concern for the privation: bite ings of| 
those of another race and another color far distant 
from them ‘Tho idea is preposterous. 

But while tlie democratic party are the natural ene- 
mies of slavery—its foes from condition and principl 


honest or honorable way exeapo to abide by the na: 
tional compact, which lias conferred apon the country 
tho richest blessings, and which is as binding npon the 
people of the whole nation to-day ns it was the day it 
was made. Generally rogardiag. the fugitive slave law 
43 one of a series of compromise measures essential to 
the pence and welfare of the country, and demanded to 
enforce n plain provision of that compact, containing 
no how principle and going not one hairs! Lb be 
yond the coffsitiuilon, It was natorar mar tne Memocrats 
of New Hampshire should feel surprise and chagrin at 
the weakness manifested by their candidate for the high 
office of Governor in suffering himself to be so far 
tampored with and circamyented by his enemies as to 
bo drawn out and committed against a duly enacted 
law for the fulfillment of a contract, aud in favor of a 
renowal of the slavery agitation. But there is no trath 
in the charge that this alone, sufficientas it is, is the 
cause of the democracy of the State almost en masso 
demanding that Mr. Atwood’s name shall be displaced 
from their ticket and another name supplied. If noth- 
ing farther had transpired—if he had adhered to this 
position, though unwisely and improperly taken, like a 
man of mind and consistency, though there would have 
been many regrets and somo hard fueling, it scarcely 
admits of doubt that he would have been continued in 
nomination and elected Governor. The democratic 
party would have generally supported him, notwith- 
standing they aye ever been opposoil to making the 
bject of slavery in any way a test in clections, and 
though in yoting for Mr. Atwood under the circum- 
stances they would have been mado to condemn a 
measure which they belive was domanded alike by 
the constitution, the rights of the South ond the e: 
gencies of the country. But his subsequent shifting 
nd yascilatine course, his recantation and then re-nf- 
firmation of his opinions, accompanied with untrue and 
nnmanly accusation, perbaps without bad design, of 
honorable men—rendered i 


—thoy believe it to boa duty which they can in oh 


impossible for them to 
sustain him without great discredit to themselves. 

It Is his entire unfitness for the office betrayed in this 
condact that has forced his abandonment. Instead of 
casting him off because he is averse to slavery and 
would not be dictated to the contrary, as is pretended, 
ho is deserted, for the very revorse of tho Intter 
reason, because he ix so susceptible of dictation as to 
allow his enemies even to mould hima to their will.— 
‘The office of Governor of the State is regarded by tho 
democratic party nx a responsible and honorable post, 
which requires ability, firmness and decision of char- 
ater for the creditable discharge of its dutics. These 
qualities, we regret to say, Mr, Atwood bas shown him- 
self to be greatly deficient in; and it is (bis fact, let it 
be distinctly borne in mind, nnd not bis views upon 
slavery, that lias forced the masses of the demacrati= 


party (fOr tho feadses are much behind tha people in |, 


this matter) to ndonment. 


From the N. H. Gasette, 
Tuck a Webster Whig. 

It is reported on the best whig authority that Amos 
Tuck, previous to receiving the whig nomination, 
pledged himself both at Washington and tothe leading 

igs athome, that in the event of being re-clected 
he would bo a Webster whig, and sot his face square 
against the further agitation of the slavery question. 
‘There can be little doubt of the truth of the report. It 
accords precisely with the past course of Amos Tuck. 
When he was first nominated for Congress ho pledged 
himself to the leading whigs of Portsmonth and 
throughout the district to sustain whig measures, while 
at the same time ho assured the independents that there 
was nothing he abominated moro thoroughly than 
It accords perfectly, too, with his manage- 
regard to the free-soil nomination, he posi- 
tively refused to take that nomination, pretending that 
he would not be run again for Congress under any cir- 
cumstances. He kept firmly to this positfon until ho 
Was successful in securing the whig nomination through 
his pledge to become an anti-agitation whig, and then 
he immediately set to work to crawd the frec-soil nomi- 
nee off the track and obtain that support which ho had 
previously positively refused. There cannot be a doubt, 
in view of what bas taken place, that ho was aiming 
all the while he protened to the free-soilers not to want 
to be re-elected to secure the whig nomination, and that 
he gave the requisite pledge to obtain it—the pledge to 
bea Webster whig, Who believes that he received 
the nomination of the whig convention of District No, 
1, at this time, when the whigs are making loud pro- 
fessions of opposition to agitation, without giving such 
a pledge t 

Will tho free-soilors rally to the support of Amos 
‘Tuck under these circumstances, in view of these facts 
and more than probabilities? With thelr claim of ar- 
dent and sincere devotion to free-soil principles, are 
they ready to giro their votes for » Union, Webster 
whig, and ono, too, if the statements of prominent 
whigs are to bo relied upon, who is attempting to play a 
detestable game of deception and dovble-dealing? We 


shall see, and be enabled hereafter to estimate their pro- 
fessions at their tro valuc. 


upon hi 


From the N. H. Gazette. 
“Personal Reputation.” 


In that’profound speech of Amos Tuck, fwhich has 
been published and excessively praised by all of the 
federal papers in the State, the democratic candidate 
for Congress in this district is alluded to asm man 
without “gersonal reputation!” No other man but 
such aperson as Amos Tuck would, for the sake of his 
own reputation, have been guilty of uttering an insin~ 
‘ation at once so contemptible and false against an an 
tagonist who was not present to delend himself. He 
was however hard pushed for argament, the law and 
the logic being entirely on the other side of the ques 
tion, and was obliged to resort {o personal detraction 
to give his speech a single point, Yat who that knows 
the two men can read thid insinuation without smiling 
at it cool impudence? Gronue W. Kirraevor 
charged with want of “personal reputation” by Amos 
Tuck! A man whose personal standing is sch that 
though an active and xealous democrat, he can at any 
timo take the voles of alarge portion of the whig par- 
ty in his own and the adjacent towns, where he is well 
known, and especiatiy against Amos Tack, accused by 
him with lack of 
calibre, who has been 

and is now ready withont seruple to pledge himself to 
‘any and every faction to obtain yotes, who ij a traitor 
to the democratic party, talking about demagognism 
and want of “personal reputation.” We incline to 


this{instiration nearly three quarters of a contury ago, 
at the formation of the government, (hat community 
was naturally divided into tyro classes—getlemen and 
simplemen, the former born to govern and the latter to 


think that Mr. Tuck will discover to his sorrow, by the 
Tdes of March, whieh porsosses the greatest amount of 
personal reputation —Gronor W, Kirrnepce or 
Anno Tuck. 


ersonal reputation!” ‘The veriest | 


SPEECH OF MR. DOUGLAS. 
READ IT! 


Lot every voter in New Hampshire whom 
this shéet may reach, not fail to re; 

asterly speech “upon the Compromise 
ures which it conta is Speech, as will 
be seen by the prefice, was delivered by 
Senator Douglas of Tlinois, at Chicargo 
in that State, soon after the adjournment of 
the Inst session of ess, mainly in de- 
fence of the Fugitive Slave Law. Great 
excitemant prevailed against this measure in 
Chicargo at the time. The City Council 
had almost unanimously passed resolves con- 
demning it and all who had given it their 
upport, in the most unmeasured terms, and 
he bitterest hostility existed towards it in 
he minds of the people almost on masse. 
At this juncture Mr. Douglas stepped forth 
and addressed a large meeting of the citi- 
zens in vindication of the law and his own 
conduct. It is not too much to say of his 
spocch that it is perfectly conclusive and un- 
answerable. Such was the offect it produced 
in the minds of those who hoard it that the 
meeting resolved unanimously to sustain the 
law, and at their meeting on the succeeding 
evening the City Council voted to rescind 
their resolutions of censure with only one 
dissenting voice! We repeat, let evory vo- 
ter, whether friend or foe of the Fugitive 
Law, read this great speech. If it is long 
let not this consideration prevent any one 
from performing this duty, for tho time con- 
sumed in its perusal will be a hundred times 
repaid in the amount of correct information 
upon an engrossing subject which it will im 
part. 


From the N. H. Gazeta 
Our Candidate for Congress. 


‘Tho federal press gencrally throughout the State, 
following the example set by Tock in his great speech 
upon the dispated aeat question, is busily engaged in 
inventing and circulating dirty and contemptible slan= 
ders of the democratic nomince for Congross in this 
district, OF course wo do not allude to this miserable 
slang of federal cilitors for tho purpose of making a 
formal and lengthened defence of Dr. Kittredge, for 

in this distriet(nnd we might add, the State.) whera 

well and familiarly known, as an eminent profes- 
sional man and an honorable, high-minded gentleman, 
it can only serve to disgrace its authors, and out of the 
Giatrict it will be estimated at its ruc worth—ne dirty 
abuse of n self styled decency press to secure political 
advantage, 

As cxamples of the ridiculous uecusations mado 
against Dr. Kittredge it is alleged in one direction that 
he offered Moses A, Gariland, the Inte free soil candi- 
date for Congress, $500 to refuse to abandon the field 
to Tuck, in snother to liavo boasted that he bas “eight 
‘Housand dollare to spend!” and will not mind doubling 
the sum if necessary; while'all round he is represented 
to be pouring ont money free as water to secure his 
election. ‘Ihisis tho stu? with which the fedoral pa= 
perspalliover the State ure now teoming, Instead of 
heir usual course of boasting that tho federal party 
possess nll the wealth and all the decency of the land 
they are demonstrating very clearly their own entire 
destitution of this latter quality, while their miserable 
inventions would seem to imply that they believe tho 
democratic party have succeeded to the money bags, 
and that all the wenlth is even concentrated in vhe 
Hands of a single man, A gentleman of modorate for- 
tune is held op asa millionaire—a very Rothschild or 
Baring in riches, and mado to be the most extravagant 
profligate in their expenditure. 

We repeat, this slang is too ridiculous to deceive, 
and too contemptible to merit serious denial. It in 
manifestly resorted to by the federal editors to divert 
attention from the corrupt tactics of their own party. 
‘The very sin which they charge so unblushingly upon 
the democratic candidate, is evidently being practiced 
on an extended scalo by the federal nominee, Amos 
‘Tuck, and the federal party. Who pays the Tuck run- 
ners who are now scouring every part of the district? 
Who pays for the gatherings at Exeter, attended by 
men all the way from Carroll, to deviso plans (o affect 
the election of this small potato demagogue? The 
truth really is that where one dollar will bo spent in 
electing Dr. Kittredge, five will be melted up in trying 
to elect Amos Tuck; and what he Jacks will doubilees 
readily be supplied him by the federal leaders. He is 
now at Lome attending to this very business, pulling 
every possible string to procure “aid and comfort” in 
his desperate situation, professing Webster whiggery 
in one direction and ultra freesoilism jn another, and 
writing confidential letters in all directions imploring 
support. 

In yiew of these things the slander which is being 
poured apon Dr. Kittredge hy the foderal press appears 
doubly disgraceful and contemptible; but with all their 
pretence of superlative dignity and decency, it is char- 
acteristic of federal editors. When they raise the ery 
of corruption against their opponents it fs but too man- 
ifest thot they themselves are indulging the very prac- 
tice, afd resort to this accusation to cover their own 
dishonesty. In the present case, however, it ean do no 
harm. ‘The object is too far above their reach to bo 
injared by it. Where he is best known he is most re= 
spected. He enjovs the confidence and esteem of the 
people of his own town and neighborhood, without dis 
tinction of party,inan eminent degree. Although in 
Newmarket, the place of his residence, the whigs por: 
sexs a strong majorily, yet when ho is'a candidate for 
popular favor he invariably receives the major vole of 
the town. He isa warm friend and a generous, pablic 
spirited citizen—just such m man as the people love to 
sustain; and this federal abuso will only serve to add 
to his strength among them. ‘The federal editors could 
not pursue abelter course 10 render his triamph cer 
tain. 


From the N. H. Goxette. 
Tuck Runners. 


We hear of runners in all direetions, using every 
nsively resorting to the eloquence of the 

{0 save that mighty statesman, Arion 

Tuck, from the fate which inevitably comes in the end 
to the unprincipled demagogue, defeat and contempt. 
Who foots the bills? Has ke pledged the entire pro- 
of the office, in the event of success, to this end, 


